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HIGHLANDS 
ART WORKSHOP 


Perfect Summer Climate 
6400 ft. high 


July 12 - August 15, 1947 


e CRAFTS 

PAINTING 

DESIGN 

e ART EDUCATION 


UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE COURSES 


EXCURSIONS to Indian craftsmen and ceremonials 
and famous art centers, Santa Fe, Taos, etc. 


DISCUSSIONS centered around pertinent art problems 


FELIX PAYANT 
Coordinator and Teacher 


For information write: 


PROF. JOHN HORNS 


NEW MEXICO HIGHLANDS UNIV. 
LAS VEGAS, NEW MEXICO 


THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOL 
OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Costume 
Design and All Crafts. History of Art, 
Advertising Art, Illustration Design. 
All courses lead to B.F.A. degree. 
Students may live in supervised resi- 
dences and enjoy University activities. 


For catalog, address: 


KENNETH D. HUDSON, Dean, Room 60 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES ..... Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES . Advertising Design, Building 
Construction, Lilustration, Industrial Design. Interior Design. 
38 Studies 75 Instructors 59th Year 

Catalog on Request 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Dean Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


THE 
SUMMER SCHOOL of PAINTING 


SAUGATUCK, MICHIGAN 
Thirty-seventh Year 


JUNE 23 - AUGUST 30 


10 ARTIST ® BIDDLE - HACKETT 

INSTRUCTORS ® LOPEZ - v.NEUMANN 

PAINTING ® LANDT - BJELAJAC 
® ULBRICHT - POST 

GRAPHIC ARTS 

CRAFTS - MUELLER 


VETERAN APPROVED 
Send for Folder 


UNIQUE LOCATION 
School of 


RINGLIN art 


Study Art in sunay Florida. Summer term: 12 weeks com- 
mencing June 9. Faculty of outstanding artists. Use 
Ringling Museum. Dormitories. Unbelievably low cost. 
Write for catalog and folder ‘In Fiorida Sunshine.’’ 
Address: Jas. D. MeClenden, Executive Secretary, 


FLORIDA 


THE BATTLE WITH THE NEW YORK SLUMS 


e The Museum of the City of New York 
announces its final opening of the 1946-47 


season, on Tuesday, May 20th. The exhi- 
bition, which will remain on view until Sep- 
tember 15th, is entitled “THE BATTLE 
WITH THE SLUM”, 1887-1897, and con- 
sists of fifty photographic prints made by 
Alexander Alland from the original nega- 
tives by Jacob A. Riis—a selection from 
the 412 glass negatives by that great social 
reformer, presented to the Museum by son, 
Roger William Riis. 

Jacob A. Riis (1849-1914) was America’s 
first journalist-photographer and his great 
documentary photographs were the ammu- 
nition he used in his war against the slums, 
his battle for the underprivileged. He 
found the lens, which could not lie or under- 
state, a mightier weapon than the spoken 
word, and a living proof to supplement the 
pen. As a police reporter, he penetrated 
New York’s lower depths and sought for 
a means of bringing to the attention of the 
public the conditions under which what he 
called “The Other Half” lived and worked. 
A press dispatch, announcing the German 
discovery of a method of taking pictures 
by flashlight (which he immediately realized 
would illuminate the darkest corners of the 
foulest tenement) showed him the way, 
and before very long he set forth, armed 
with his pistol-camera, for the early flash- 
light was contained in cartridges fired from 
a revolver. He later substituted a frying 
pan for this terrifying device, and thus 
equipped took the shots which were to aid 
him in his spectacular achievements—the 
destruction of rear tenements, the aboli- 
tion of police-station lodging houses, the 
introduction and enforcement of child- 
labor laws, the opening up of playgrounds, 
and many other pioneer reforms. To him, 
perhaps the greatest triumphs lay in the 
wiping out of Mulberry Bend, the worst 
tenement block in the City, and the build- 
ing of: Mulberry Bend Park in its place, 
and the opening of his own Jacob A. Diis 
Neighborhood Settlement, which today is 
still expanding and carrying on his great 
work. 


Alexander Alland, himself engaged in the 
battle for which Jacob A. Riis gave his 
life, spent five years of unflagging effort 
to bring the Riis Collection to the Museum, 
and as a labor of love has made the fifty 
exhibition prints from the fading glass 
negatives, brilliantly surmounting the most 
difficult technical problems and bringing 
back to life these epic documents of the 
Eighties and Nineties to fight again. In- 
cluded in the show are such pictorial mas- 
terpieces of misery as the famed “Bandits 
Roost”; “Five Cents A Spot” (unauthor- 
ized lodgings in a Bayard Street tenement); 
“Happy Jack’s Canvas Palace” (the most 
sordid of the 7c lodging houses); “Sewing 
Pants for a Sweat Shop in a Gotham Court 
Flat”; “A Class in the Condemned Essex 
Market School, with gas burning by day”; 


‘What the Boys Learn in their Street Play. 
ground” (the genesis of Gangs); “Street 
Arabs”; “Bohemian Cigarmakers at Work 
in their Tenement,” etc. The descriptive 
captions for the most part have been drawp 
from Jacob A. Riis’ books and articles. 


SUMMER 
WORKSHOP 


OF HANDCRAFTS AND COMMUNITY 
RECREATION 


June 17 to July 23, 1947 
at Gatlinbura, Tennessee 


Conducted by Pi Beta Phi Settlement School and 
the University of Tennessee, Division of Extension 
Teaching. Credit and non-credit courses. 


ALLEN EATON, special lecturer 
MARION HERD, jewelry, leathercraft 
MARY E. STARR SULLIVAN, weaving 
JANE GLASS, textile decoration, recreational 


cratis 
JOSEPHINE BAKKE, community recreation 
For further information write: 
MRS. CLARENCE M. SALE 


Dept. D, 3709 Lenox Drive, 
FORT WORTH 7, TEXAS 


Books Ou and 
Education 


Let Us Help You Build 
Up Your Library 


Each month we present a synopsis 
of new and helpful books to meet 
the needs of our readers. 

See our New Books for You page 
and let us know the books you like. 
Order your books through our book 
department. Write us now. 


Book Department 


DESIGN PUBLISHING CO. 


Attractive, Rustproof. Heavily polished or 
aluminum. Easily installed. Guaranteed. cent ¢.0.D. 
$1 postpaid. While supply lasts. 
TIMPSON PRODUCTS COMPANY | 
131 E. State Street Columbus 15, Ohio 
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e Many persons upon their first contact with art and differences 
about art come to the conclusion that “art is a matter of opinion.” 
Those who are responsible for education in art are especially 
tyoubled by the persistence of this point of view, and the conse- 
quent suspicion that what they are teaching may be without the 
sanction of a method of any kind. Outsiders are usual.y willing 
to grant that the art department may teach certain skills of the 
hand, or even certain acuities of the eye, but they are unable to 
see or unwilling to grant that there is anything here which is 
directed toward mature judgment or a stability in judgment 
about art. The kind of dogmatism implicit in the above attitude 
may come from a layman, or even from a colleague on the faculty, 
who can make out nothing in art except the workings of personal 
preferences, and the undoubted fact that people like pretty much 
what they like. If these were the only cases of such dogmatism 
the teacher might rest on the simple hope that ultimately the art 
program reises the general level of taste by showing good art, 


j or at least creates a tolerance of new art forms. But the problem 


cannot thus be held at arm’s length. It insists on coming right 
home to us in the art department, and we find students proposing 
that “art is a matter of opinion.” 

I am not interested here in exploring the source of such an 
opinion in either bad teaching or the social bases which might 
make for its persistence, b':) as teachers we should be concerned 
to take remedial in1easures in the form of a direct attack on the 
judgment itself. As a preliminary step, and in the supposition 
that teachers themselves may not know the full implications of 
the judgment that “art is a matter of opinion,” I propose to 
analyze this statement in three of its most prevalent forms. 
While teachers may not be interested in the intricacies of aesthe- 
tics of the philosophical kind, they do constantly propose judg- 
ments about art, and attempt to find the objective basis on which 
such judgments are founded. Short of such an analysis as I 
propose here I do not see that teachers can effectively understand 
and effectively counter the attitudes implicit in such judgments 


1. “Art is a matter of opinion.” 


The statement of the judgment in this fashion covers up a 
rampant ambiguity. Persons who make such judgments fail to 
realize that art is an activity and an experience as well as a 
judgment proposed on the basis of such experience. All art is 
not opinion, some of it is quite evidently factual, and it would be 
as true, though perhaps partial, to say that “art is a matter 
of fact.’”’ Art is, inmany theories, the very epitome of experience, 
experience heightened and made significant, and to make this a 
matter of opinion in the sense of centering it on personal likings 
and dislikings, can result only in suppressing certain very relevant 
factors in the experience. The experience of art is not indifferent 
to its object. All theories of aesthetics, with the possible excep- 
tion of Croce, refer us in some manner to the “demands” of the 


object, and the compulsion which the object exercises on attention. 
Those who fail to recognize such compulsion do not “see” what 
is in art, and they are value blind. The suggestion that art is a 
matter of opinion is a retreat from the objective bases of art, 
and falsifies the whole experience of art to that extent. 


2. “Standards are a matter of opinion.” 


When the judgment takes this form it is relatively more so- 
phisticated, realizing that standards are at least proposed about 


By CLIFFORD AMYX 
Assistant Prof. of Art 
University of Kentucky 


art, though it refuses to see that they are in any way binding. 
Standards are simply specifications of what ought to be in works 
of art, in distinction from judgments which report on what is in 
works of art. It may be intended to say by the above form of 
the judgment that standards are matters of choice. But certainly 
this is not the case, for the standard which we choose to evaluate 
and “measure” the amount of value in a work of art may be 
the wrong one. Standards which are not appropriate to the object 
result in narrowing the value derived. For example, consider 
the standard which has had much recent adherence, “form follows 
function.” This specifies that art value is most clearly present 
when the form is dependent upon the function. When this standard 
is applied to works of art which have no function other than being 
form, nothing of relevant import is derived, and what is the sense 
of proposing this standard for a painting? It can be seen that 
the standard is quite evidently the modern version of a standard 
for the useful arts. 


Thus standards are not matters of opinion or choice. When 
rightly used they reveal areas of value. The application of the 
standard above to a can opener is relevant, and will say some- 
thing about the way the length of the handle and the way it fits 
the hand interrelate, or at least specify in some general sense 
how they should relate, and it is assumed for the most part by 
the proponents of the standard that visual form will follow these 
conditions, though this is not necessarily so. It is only when 
standards become battle cries or slogans in art that they tend 
to reach out an attempt to govern areas for which they are 
obviously not fitted, and in such case they often distort traditional 
values. In any case there can be no contention that standards are 
matters of pure choice. 


3. “Judgments about art are matters of opinion.”’ 


In this form the statement seems to be only a tautology, saying 
that judgments are opinion. This is true enough, but it is not 
very revealing about art, tautologies may be true enough without 
telling us anything. That judgments are indeed opinion does nct 
mean that they are irresponsible. Though the language may be 
faulty here there is an evident kernel of meaning, and what is 
proposed here is something pretty much like the first form of the 
judgment. It is intended to say that there are no responsible 
bases for criticism or evaluation of art, that preferences, likings, 
approvals, constitute the entire matter at hand. The only way to 
see whether this is in any sense true is to examine a typical judg- 
ment about a work of art. 


What is meant by the statement that “this is a good (beautiful, 
splendid, great, etc) work of art?” In the first place we can be 
sure that it is a mark of approval. All of the terms chosen to 
qualify are value words, they impart a measure our likings. For 
the layman who does not know much about art it may mean 
factually any one of a number of things, and among these facts 
is certainly the one that he likes it. He may not actually know 
the bases of his own approval, for this takes a certain amount 
of analysis, but the approval is there. 


A flower piece by Renoir, though he painted comparatively few 
of them, may be liked because it reminds someone of his own 
flowers, or it may be approved by a botanist because the species 
are quite recognizable as this or that. For the most part people 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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COLOR COMPASS 


TERIORNE OF 


Exhibit of plans and models of art education facilities as worked out by 
high school students shown in the outside display windows of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library of Baltimore. 


Students of the Baltimore Art Curriculum Course in Architecture engaged in 
planning building facilities for the school art department of the future. 


EDUCATIONAL AND ECONOMIC 


The Related Arts Service of New York 
points to the fact that in the secondary 
schools there must come a recognition of 
the claim of art to a position of import- 
ance in the curriculum equivalent to that 
now held by language, mathematics and 
science, with a head of department in 
charge, and the consciousness that art is 
as “preparatory” a subject for students 
who enter college as for those compelled 
to terminate their formal education on 
graduation from high school. 

We are in perfect agreement with this 
statement, which we believe indicates an 
important trend growing out of the philos- 
ophy of modern education. This philos- 
ophy maintains that art is a means of 
releasing and interpreting feelings as well 
as ideas, an organized body of aesthetic 
experience growing out of the life of the 
child and the school curriculum taken as 
a whole. It is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent that art is included in the curriculum 
because of the opportunities that it affords 
for creative expression and appreciation, 
because of its value as an _ integrating 
agent, because of its many obvious uses 
in daily living. 


The Present Situation 


In view of this trend, it is not strange 
that the prevailing situation in elementary 
schools should be characterized by failure 
to comprehend the implications involved? 
Insufficient emphasis is being yiven to art 
in the weekly and daily schedules; nor 


4 


for 


have the classroom facilities, equipment, 
and supplies been adequate. There has 
been a corresponding failure on the part 
of the teacher-preparation institutions to 
provide sufficient professional training in 
art for the elementary teacher. 

In the secondary schools, however, we 
find a recognition of the claim of art to the 
status of a minor, usually an elective sub- 
ject, in both the junior and the senior high 
schools; art at this level has seldom been 
given the status of a major subject co-or- 
dinate with science, mathematics, and lan- 
guages, and only in the rarest instances 
has provision been made for the housing. 
equipment, and supplies necessary for a 
satisfactory art program. 


Proposed Improvement 


Art education at all grade levels should 
enable the individual to adjust himself ef- 
fectively to his visual environment, should 
function in his life and character as an 
integrating power, enriching his living; 
should help to motivate his interests and 
to clarify and organize his thinking. Gen- 
eral education should afford experiences 
that wili enable him to grow in his aware- 
ness of art, to become skilled in his ability 
to use the principles of design in control- 
ling his environment and himself to the 
end that he may eventually become a de- 
sirable adult and citizen. 

An increased emphasis will have to be 
placed on art as a curriculum area at the 
elementary school level, and time should 


LEON L. WINSLOW 
Director of Art Education 
Baltimore, Maryland 


be found for it in the weekly and daily 
time schedules. Classroom facilities, equip- 
ment, and supplies as well as instruction 
should be sufficient for carrying on an effi- 
cient art education program. Adequate 
professional training in elementary school 
art must be provided by the teachers col- 
leges. 

Students with unusual ability in art 
should be encouraged by their teachers, 
counselors, and school principals to enroll 
for an art curriculum, not to be confused 
with ine other school curriculums in which 
art may also be offered as a major subject. 
It is not intended that the art curriculum 
replace these courses, the purpose of which 
is to offer immediate vocational training or 
to enrich the general secondary school of- 
fering. The art curriculum should be kept 
co-ordinate with the other general curric- 
ulums offered in the secondary schools, and 
it should not attempt to compete in any 
way with the special art school or college, 
but should aim rather to meet the general 
educational needs of those whose interests 
lic predominantly within the art field. 


High School Art Major Courses 


The art major course is planned for 
those students who, having some ability 
and a great deal of interest in art, elect 
it as a major subject in high school for 
two years with the intention of discontinu- 
ing their formal education in favor of a job 
on being graduated from high school or 
of pursuing a liberal arts curriculum in 
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college. The immediate purposes of the 
art major courses include exploration of 
the possibilities of art as an immediate 
means of earning a livelihood upon leav- 
ing high school; making possible the pur- 
suit of an additional cultural subject in 
high school; and improvement of everyday 
living standards through learning about 
the art needs of the home and community. 

The time allotted to the usual art major 
course is one period in school and one pe- 
riod of homework for each school day. 
The elective art major courses suggested 
for eleventh-grade senior high school stu- 
dents include: “Art of the Ages,” “Costume 
Design and Illustration,” “Industrial De- 
sign,” and “Freehand Drawing”; for 
twelfth grade students: “American Art,” 
“Advertising Art,” “Stagecraft,” “Interior 
Decoration,” and “Modeling and Carving.”’ 


High School Art Curriculum 


The art curriculum is planned for boys 
and girls capable of becoming high school 
graduates and of preparing for useful live- 
lihood and entrance to college or art school 
where they will pursue art or art educa- 
tion as their major subject. Students with 
interest and unusual promise in art who 
desire to make an art profession their life- 
work are encouraged by their teachers, 
counselors, and school principals to enter 
the four-year high school art curriculum. 
Students should be admitted to this cur- 
riculum on the recommendation of the high 
school art teachers and the school principal. 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL ART CURRICULUM 


First Year 
(Ninth Grade) 

Periods Number 

a week of weeks 
English I 6 40 
Foreign Language I 6 40 
Algebra 6 40 
General Art 6 40 
World History 5 40 


Music 1 
Physical Education 2 
Home Economics } “ 
Industrial Arts | 7 
Activities 1 

35 


Second Year 


(Tenth Grade) 


English II | 5 
Geometry 5 
Painting } 10 


Sculpture | 
Biology, Foreign Lan- 


guage I or II 5 
Home Economics or In- 
dustrial Arts 2 
Music 
Physical Education 2 


Third Year 
Eleventh Grade) 
English III 5 
Foreign Language I, II, or . 
III, or *Physics, Math. | 


III, Modern European r 10 
History (Select Two) 
Commercial Art } 10 
Industrial Ari | 
Music l 
Physical Education 2 
28 


Fourth Year 
(Twelfth Grade) 
English IV 5 
Foreigh Language II or III | 
‘Chemistry or Math. 
Theater Art, } 


Architecture ( 
United States History 5 
Physical Education 2 
Music ] 

28 


40) 
40) 


40 
40 


40) 
40 


40 


40 


40) 
40 
40 


40 


40) 


40 
40) 


40) 


40 


40 


40 
40 
40 


It is proposed that all of the art sub- 
jects in this curriculum be pursued by all 
who enroll; the academic and related sub- 
jects to be included in it are variable, the 
student being allowed, in so far as possi- 
ble, to elect subjects that will help him to 
be admitted to the higher institution which 
he may desire to enter. The art courses 
embraced by the curriculum are as fol- 
lows: ninth grade, general art; tenth 
grade, painting and sculpture; eleventh 
grade, industrial art and commercial art; 
twelfth grade, architecture and theater art. 
The number of periods given to art in the 
junior high school is six a week; in the 
senior high school, two each day. Teaching 
assignments for art curriculum classes in 
the senior high schools are for two consec- 
utive periods (a double period), preferably 
at the end of the school day. Two periods 
of homework each day are required. 

The art curriculum graduate is admitted 
and enthusiastically welcomed to both col- 
lege and art school, it being understood 
that the student’s grades in the subjects 
completed are sufficiently high to assure 
his success in the higher institution. The 
courses offered in the art curriculum are 
not intended to be immediately vocational 
but rather to furnish a sound background 
for future specialized training on the art 
school or college level. 


The Preparation of Art Teachers 
and Supervisors 
The need 
preparation on the part of teachers should 
be met by effective curriculums offered in 
the art school and the college. The art 
education curriculum should be of four 
years’ duration and should lead to the 
bachelor’s degree, and summer _ schoo 
courses leading to this degree should be 
offered for those employed during the reg 
ular school term. 


for professional educational 


TWO VIEWS OF ART HOUSING UNIT;..LEFT, LOOKING TOWARD FRONT; AND RIGHT, LOOKING TOWARD BACK AND AUXILIARY ROOM. 
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THE ART-TEACHER-EDUCATION 


CURRICULUM 

Credits 

English 21 
English Composition 3 
Survey of English Literature 3 
Contemporary Literature 3 
Public Speaking 
Theater Art 3 
Stagecraft 3 
School Publications 3 


1. Pupils who have not had biology in 10th grade 
ust take either physics or chemistry before gradu- 
tion. 


2. Scheduling the art period at this times makes 
ossible museum visits and related field trips without 
iterfering with the regular program of the school. 


8. “Planning the Art Department, Plans and Spec- 
ications for a Modern Art Unit.”” The Related Arts 
ervice, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


cience 

Principles of Biology ie 
Matter and Energy | 3 
Chemistry and Physics 3 
Appreciation of Art 3 
Physical Education 6 
‘istory and Social Science 

Ancient and Mediaeval Art His- 

tory 3 
Renaissance and Modern Art His- 

tory .. 3 
Principles of Economics 3 
American Government 3 
sychology and Education 
ninor subjects) 
Introduction to Education 3 
General Psychology 2 
Educational Psychology 3 
Principles of Teaching 3 
Student Teaching and Critique 3 
Art in Elementary Education : 
Art in Secondary Education 3 
Supervision of Art Education 3 
mt and Craft (major subjects) 30 
Painting, Elementary and/or 

Painting, Secondary 6 
Sculpture, Elementary and/or 
Sculpture, Secondary 6 
Architecture, Elementary and/or 
Architecture, Secondary 6 
industrial Art, Elementary and/or 
Industrial Art, Secondary 6 
‘ommercial Art, Elementary 

and/or Commercial 

Art, Secondary 6 
lated Subjects 2 9 
yostume Design 3 
yostume Illustration 3 
nterior Decoration 3 
ctive Subjects 

Total 128 


18 


12 


30 


Physical Plan for a Complete 
Art Department 


standard housing unit consisting of an 
classroom and an auxiliary room for a 
ill school was described in detail in the 
cifications entitled, “Planning the Art 
yartment,” published in 1945 by the Re- 
d Arts Service.* Including any num- 
of art housing units in a standard 
re school building should involve no 
sual modification in the plans for the 
ding, in which an exhibition area may 
formed by placing the units opposite 
1 other along the sides of a standard 
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Art department for a standard school building, consisting of four housing units and office. 
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Art department for a segregated school building, consisting of five housing units, museum and office. 


corridor, their respective display windows 
directly opposite each other. In a segre- 
gated building the width of the hallway 
should be increased to make possible the 
placing of one housing unit at the end of 
it, the corridor thus becoming virtually a 
school museum, illuminated by the fluor- 
escent-lighted display windows and by sim- 
larly illuminated freestanding museum 
cases centrally placed opposite the doors 
and blank walls. These cases are approx- 
imately 4 by 8 feet in plan and 6 feet high. 
Settees, instead of museum cases, are lo- 
cated opposite the display windows of the 
art classrooms. These are approximately 
8 feet long and consist of two long benches 
built together back to back. The plans 
for a complete art department should in- 
clude a department office and a room of 
equal size for the storage of supplies and 
books. In a segregated building the needs 
for home economics, industrial arts, and 
science, as well as art, could be met by 
superimposing additional floors and _ by 
adapting the unit to the special require- 
ments. 


The art department in a particular build- 
ing may, therefore, according to the size 
of the school, embrace but one art housing 
unit or multiples of the unit, a complete 
department in a differentiated high school, 
art school, or college, including units for 


such courses as those in general art, paint- 
ing, sculpture, industrial art, commercial 
art, architecture, and theater art, respect- 
ively. 
Conclusion 
Greater attention must be given to the 
professional preparation of teachers and 
the providing of effective supervision, espe- 
cially at the elementary school level. Es- 
sential housing, equipment, and supplies 
must be provided. There must be realiza- 
tion of the need for general art courses 
for all pupils in the junior and the senior 
high schools, for major courses in art, and 
an art curriculum for the gifted pupils. 
There must come the consciousness on the 
part of the high school administrator that 
art is as “preparatory” a _ subject for 
students who will enter college as it is for 
those who are compelled to terminate their 
formal education on graduation from high 
school. There must come the recognition 
of the claim of art to a position of import- 
ance in the curriculum identical with that 
now held by the languages, mathematics, 
and science. If a head of department is 
designated for otner subject-matter areas, 
then a head of department should be des- 
ignated for the art department, which 
should be regarded as in every way co- 
ordinate with the other major educational 
fields. 
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MARGARET J. ESCHNER, Art Instructor 
School No. 78, Buffalo, New York 


Last Spring, during our annual Art Ex- 
hibit entitled “Your Community” Miss 
Florence E. Pritchard, our principal, sug- 
gested a theme for the next exhibit. Her 
suggestion was contained in one word— 
“Science.” The plan was that we were to 
interpret the science and nature study 
curricula in Art forms. It proved a fas- 
cinating job, for there was no lack of ma- 
terial, but rather an overwhelming abund- 
ance that offered ample opportunity for 
careful selection. 

Since Science is a regular part of the 
Eighth Grade curriculum, I decided to be- 
gin there. The Science instructor, Miss C. 
Marjorie Duly and I planned lessons in 
Art which would illustrate each unit of the 
science course of study as it was pre- 
sented. We found we had so much material 
that we assigned a separate room just for 
the Eighth Grade work. There we painted 
a large mural on the blackboard to show 
the habitat of “Man’s Friends and Enemies” 
(insects, reptiles, etc.). 

On an adjoining wall, a four-foot mag- 
net designed three dimensionally of paper, 
called attention to drawings, blueprints and 
exhibits on—‘‘Magnetism.” Another inter- 
esting unit was on—‘Weather.” This in- 
cluded drawings illustrating weather fac- 
tors, wind vane models, anemometers and 
models of houses built by man to protect 
himself from weather. 

Other units included Aviation, The Grow- 
ing of New Things, Astronomy, and Great 
Scientists. These were made vivid through 
the use of drawings, paintings and models. 
During the exhibit, children were present 
to explain the various units and to con- 
duct guests to the Art Room where proj- 
ects by students from the Seventh Grade 
through the kindergarten were on dis- 
play. 

To correlate with Seventh Grade Geog- 
ravhy, we planned cigar and shoe box dio- 
ramas which explained erosion, weather- 
ing aud other allied subjects. These were 
one of the “hits of the show.” 
Seventh grade became interested in textile 
design. Using textile paints, they sten- 
ciled all-over patterns on fabrics using 
fruits and vegetables as motifs. The ma- 


terials were draped on figures to show 
how they might be used as costumes. The 
third Seventh grade turned the windows 


Another 


into aquaria, designing fish of cut paper 
and painting seaweed, etc., directly on the 
glass as background. When covered with 
cellophane it assumed a truly underwater 
appearance. 

The History of Records as studied by 
the Sixth grade offered many fascinating 
possibilities. We found that the _ study 
of nature forms as they appear in the Art 
of the Cavemen, the Babylonians, the 
Egyptians, the Greeks and the Middle 
Ages made an interesting contribution to 
the exhibit. Our research yielded numer- 
ous animal, flower, fruit, bird and insect 
forms easily identified with each period. 
The Sixth grade also studied textures, po- 
tato printing and related them to Science. 

Transportation is an important topic in 
Fifth grade. We were able to relate this 
to Science by presenting transportation as 
related to Nature; the airplane inspired 
by the bird, the glider by the flying squir- 
rel, etc. Models of these were exhibited 
in sandtables and drawings had been made 
to explain the models. Our Fifth grade 
design lessons were correlated with Science 
by planning papier mache banks in the 
forms of birds, animals and fish, bird and 
arimal masks and all-over patterns using 
animal tracks in the snow, and leaves as 
motifs for crayon and chalk stencils. 

Our Fourth grade “Ant Hill,” planned 
in cross-section many, many times normal 
size, received much attention. Plasticine 


AN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PROJECT 


ants with pipecleaner legs showed our 
knowledge of ant anatomy; poems, stories, 
crayon drawings and an ant observation 
house, completed this unit. 

Other Fourth graders painted huge pre- 
historic monsters on the blackboard and 
wrote stories about them. 


The month’s weather was illustated and 
described by the Third grade with par- 
ticular emphasis on watercolor impres- 
sions of day and night skies. The First 
and Second grades made innumerable paper 
fiowers which were strung from wires to 
form an overhead flower garden. Our 
First Primer planned and painted a model 
airport complete with airplanes. The Kin- 
dergarten contributed a unit on Sunflow- 
ers, paintings, drawings, hat and bag with 
sunflower design, and actual plants which 
they had grown from seeds. 

It must be realized that a project such 
as this cculd not be completed without the 
interest and cooperation of all the faculty. 
The entire school benefited from our Art 
exhibits. It gave everyone, including Board 
of Education officials an opportunity to see 
firsthand how much Art could add to the 
curriculum. The community was also in- 
terested in our Art work and over 2,000 
people attended our exhibit. And most 
important, it gave the children of our own 
school an opportunity to see and appreciate 
each other’s work. 
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Striking wallpaper design by Katzenbach and Warren 
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e Three of the best design colorists and 
stylists in the country, William Katzen- 
bach, Phelps Warren and S. Henry Dickson, 
together with artists and designers who 
have contributed to their output recently, 
presented a striking display of contem- 
porary wallpapers at the Philadelphia Art 
Ailiance. 

Under the firm name of Katzenbach and 
Warren these papers are styled for a va- 
riety of uses, and prove conclusively that 
American designers are, today, equal to 
any in the world. 

Like many another U.S. design firm, 
Katzenbach and Warren began in the 1920’s 
by meeting the general demand for im- 
ported wall papers. Not only did this 
country’s interior decorators insist on im- 
ports, they demanded only the unusual as 
well. 

That such demand can be met in Amer- 
ica by native designers and producers is 
amply proved by the Katzenbach and 
Warren repertory. Running the gamut of 
creation from the most traditional to the 
most freely modern, the collection shown 


at the Art Alliance presents machine made, 


hand-screened, hand painted and sculptured 
wall papers. 

Perhaps the most unusual are the sculp- 
tured papers. Made from material that is 
a cross between paper and linoleum they 
have a paper base, and are flexible until 
actually applied to a wall. After applica- 
tion they harden, becoming rigid, and may 
be painted in any desired color. Their 
sculptured ccntours are effective when com- 


bined with flat papers of lavish pictorial 


patterns, and since the sculptured paper 
may be painted, it can take its tonal cue 
from other decorative materials or motifs 
in the given room. 

Color flexibility is, in fact, something of 
a trademark with Katzenbach and Warren. 
Their hand screened papers as well as the 
sculptured type give the client latitude in 
choice of pigments. First the ground color 
is selected; then the desired pattern is 
hand screened on it. Thus wall paper is 
literally tailored to fit both interiors and 
tastes. 

There is a strong tendency in many of 
the papers to return to the elaborate archi- 
tectural and scenic designs of several cen- 
turies ago. The fact that Katzenbach and 
Warren is the official wall paper firm for 
the Williamsburg restoration undoubtedly 
has something to do with this trend, since 
historical research has given them the op- 


portunity to study authentic papers that 
were popular in America in the Eigh- 
teenth and early Nineteenth centuries. 
While many of their restoration patterns 
have been derived from papers found in 
various parts of the country, some were 
carried out from the evidence supplied by 
tiny bits of paper found on the walls of 
old Williamsburg buildings. 

Particularly elaborate are the highly 
architecturalized papers. These create a 
veritable stage setting. “Washington 
Square,” for instance, offers an interior 
decor designed by James Reynolds, and 
includes such architectural features as 
pineapple cornices and overdoors, elaborate 
capitals and pilasters, chirrails, and mala- 
chite dado and door moulding. These simu- 
lated architectural details, literally sold by 
the yard, bring period interiors within 
reach of many a client who would find 
similar treatment prohibitive if carried out 
by carpenter craftsmen. 

The same design flair is applied to the 
elaborate papers that shape the “Umbrian 
Koom.” Inspired by the character and 
technique of the Renaissance, this paper 
harks back to the painted architecture 
used by Raphael, Veronese, Titian and Tin- 
toretto in their great wall decorations. 
Color combinations, again may be fitted to 
the individual taste; while simulated archi- 
tectural niches can be used to frame such 
individual scenic panels as those from the 
Canaletto series. When so used, the niches 
give the illusion of a window through which 
one may look out upon familiar scenes in 
Venice or Rome. While the sculptured 
papers gain shadow and light from actual 
relief, the architectural motifs simulate tri- 
dimensional form. 

The Canaletto panels, however, may be 
used separately or in groups as scenic wall 
paper. They consist of three scenes taken 
from paintings by Canaletto (1697-1768) 
“Piazza San Marco, Venice,” “Piazza del 
Capidahlio, Rome,’ and “The Arsenal, 
Venice.” While the pictures remain the 
same, their colors may be chosen at will. 

Architecturalized papers are not new to 
America. They were used in such towns 
as Provincetown, Massachusetts, way back 
in the late Eighteenth and early Nineteenth 
centuries. Marble papers also go back to 
much the same vintage, and it is not sur- 
prising to find them featured, as well, in 
the Katzenbach and Warren collection. 

Especially effective is the combination of 
two elaborate papers. One is architectural; 


By DOROTHY GRAFLY 


the other bucolic. Titled “Alexandria,” this 
decor uses columns, capitals, bases, ceiling 
and overdoors to create an architectural 
setting for landscapes which, in turn, create 
a countryside enviroment for a boy and a 
girl. Michael Angelo’s statues were used 
as models for the figures, but they have 
been clothed as simply as Rockwell Kent’s 
farmers. Imaginary trees lend decorative 
effect, although smaller plants are all 
authentic American wild flowers. 


Flowers appear in innumerable other 
patterns. Following the contemporary in- 
terest in Latin America, Marion Dorn’s 
hand-printed “Pre-Columbian” wall paper 
twines flowering vines and creepers around 
the ruins of Aztec temples and the cen- 
tral figure of the Maize Goddess. 


Tropical foilage is decoratively handled 
in the “Everglades” paper by Ilonka 
Karasz. Executed in three panels, one wide, 
and two narrow, the decoration is planned 
for use over a chairrail or wainscot. The 
wide panels fit the long wall space over 
sofa, long table or sideboard; while the 
smaller panels go between windows and 
doors. 


Pattern goes charmingly modern in the 
faithful color reproduction of a delicate 
painting by Marcel Vertes who supervised 
his creation’s conversion into wall paper. 
Titled “Caprice” this design is a three-fold 
panel available in two general color 
schemes, one with blue and one with pink 
backgrounds. 


Aquatint wall papers include florals, 
scenics, conventionalized designs, and play- 
ful adaptations such as “City Park” printed 
in various colors on white, and changinj 
radically in effect as the colors vary. The 
design feeling of all these papers, however, 
is primarily modern. 

What this collection of wallpapers con- 
clusively demonstrates is the fertile imag- 
ination of the American designer, his ver- 
satility, and his interest in everything from 
papers reproduced from tiny fragments 
found on the walls of our ancesters, to 
veritable murals developed from the latest 
canvases in Paris studios. The test of a 
design is not whether it is traditional or 
modern, but whether it fits comfortably 
into a particular interior. There is, in fact, 
something for everyone, and it is possible, 
with such a collection, either to build a 
room around a wall paper decor, or so to 
select the paper that it supplements rather 
than dominates. 
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FOR TODAY 


PHILIP MORTON 


Craftsman 
Berkeley, California 


Art is the expression of an artist’s response to life. There 
was a time when every man was an artist, and the things he 
made for himself or others, in addition to serving a useful pur- 
pose also expressed his own responses to the world he lived in. 
Today, most of the things about us, the clothes we wear, the 
dishes we use, the furniture we live with, the houses we live in, 
and the automobiles we ride in—most of the things about us do 
not express the response of the men who make them to the 
lives they are living. The sleek colorful lines of today’s auto- 
mobile do not reflect the factory worker’s feelings about his 
drab tenement apartment. Nor does the florid wallpaper in the 
office-worker’s house express his feelings toward that same sleek 
automobile which is in his garage. The factory superintendent 
may live in a magnificent Georgian mansion furnished in exact 
detail. He too, lives a contradictory life, reaffirming the dead 
values of the past at the expense of the living values which sur- 
round his own life. 


The artist who understands that man cannot continue to live 
half-buried in the past and must therefore unify himself with his 
contemporary world, sets himself the task of expressing his own 
vivid responses to the world of today, in order that others may 
recognize and understand the things that are within their collect- 
ive reach—the things they live with and look at but do not always 
see. The contemporary artist begins his task by rejecting the 
attitudes and traditions of the past and independently re-examines 
the materials of living. What textures and forms and surface 
treatments reflect the essential character of metal: and what is 
the human response to various organizations of these qualities? 
These questions are implicit in each piece of jewelry that I make. 
Each piece is an experimental research into the possibilities of 
metal as material, into the results of tools and techniques, into the 
problem of form organization. Form which is expressive not only 
of material and tools, but also of my own human responses to it 
as a part of the world I share with others. 

This world is a scientific and industrial world. It is a world 
that has been magnified to a billion power, extended just short 
of infinity, compressed into an instant of time. All of nature 
is still around us, but man has been engulfed in an industrial life 
that he will never understand and master by escaping back to 
nature. For this reason the forms of my jewelry are not a 
representation of nature—the leaf, the flower, the animal. The 
world we live in is not filled with courtly figures, quaint customs, 
stage-coaches or horsehair couches, nor will we understand or 
master the conditions of our life by escaping into the tdylls of 
the past. For this reason the forms of my jewelry are not an 
imitation of the styles and periods of traditional art. If they 
seem strange to some people, let them look around the haunts 
of their daily lives—in the laboratories, the factories, the shops, 
the shipyards, in the cities—and they will find the same forms. 

The making of jewelry is a fruitful creative activity in itself. 
But it serves also as a training ground for the industrial designer, 
sharpening his preceptions of contemporary life, providing a field 
of experience with materials and tools and expressive form. The 
industrial designer must be equipped with this experience when 


10 


he turns his attention to objects which fulfill other functional 
purposes. 


There was a time when the requirement of utility was consid- 
ered to be a limitation of design. The contemporary designer 
does not consider use and design as separate problems. For 
design is not a question of applying traditional forms or decora- 
tion to an object. Design is the organization of materials into 
forms which serve human needs. Nor can the need of men for 
contemporary forms, which only will be satisfying, be separated 
from the need for useful form. To accomplish this goal in 
design the artist must acquire a first-hand experience with his 
materials and tools. For in no other way will he gain a knowl- 
edge of what is expressive of the human need for satisfying 
compatible objects. Today, industriai methods of production 
have superseded the handcrafts. But machines are nothing 
more than extensions of the hand and eye. And only the hand 
and eye are responsive to human feelings. This is why hand- 
crafts are important in an industrial age, for it is feeling that 
humanizes material products. 


Among some industries there has been a recognition of this 
basic truth. The industries of textiles, ceramics and furniture 
have been revitalized as a result of turning to creative craftsmen 
as a source of design. By way of contrast, the sterling industry 
might be cited as a glaring example of regressiveness. The splen- 
did tradition of the silversmith, once a king of craftsmen in the 
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PHILIP MORTON'S JEWELRY MAY BE SEEN IN THE 
PACIFIC SHOP OF KASPER’S FURNITURE STORE 
IN SAN FRANCISCO AND THE MODERN SHOP OF 
STUDIO CITY CALIFORNIA AS WELL AS THE 
NEIMAN-MARCUS COMPANY OF DALLAS TEXAS. 


Right: Designs executed at the request of W. L. | . 
Blogett, Blogett & Co., Los Angeles, California. 


bygone age of royalty, is becoming extinct in America. In that 
bygone age, priceless material, dressed in pompous form effulgent 
decoration and intricate craftsmanship were demanded of the 
silversmith by his royal patrons. The fact of the passing of 
royalty seems to have been lost upon the sterling producers of 
today, for they continue to pour out imitations of the royai mu- 
seum pieces. Eventually, they too, will become aware of the 
age in which we live. Meanwhile other metals are becoming 
of utmost. importance, especially aluminum and steel alloys. For 
today, pricelessness of material and exclusiveness of design are 
both as outdated as the sterling pieces made for kings. 

Qualities of surface resistance, durability, simplicity of con- 
struction and maintenance, appropriateness to human needs— 
these are the factors that guide the contemporary industrial 
designer, regardless of the materials he uses. 


METAL DESIGNS FOR TODAY 
PHILIP MORTON 


EXECUTED BY 
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Today in most industrial fields, the engineer and factory 
technicians are indispensible to the design and manufacture of 
most products. However much the designer may know about 
technical aspects of materials and tools, he does not consider 
himself as the tribunal in the design of contemporary products. 
He is first and last an artist whose concern is to ensure that 
the best technical materials and machine tools result in the pro- 
duction of an object which is compatible to human use under 
modern conditions, and which expresses the human nature of 
human users. The alliance of the contemporary artist with in- 
dustry, must be based upon this fact, and upon the fact that mass 
production makes contemporary design available to the masses of 
the people. And this latter must be the ultimate purpose of the 
artist: to carry the best understanding of life to the largest num- 
ber of people. 
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mee tight: Edward Winter and his enamel mural ANGEL FISH re- 

mm ently purchased by the Metropolitan Museum of Art of New 

(ork City. It measures three feet square and is characteristic of 
Mr. Winter's art for which he has become famous. 


n the illustration below Mr. Winter is shown at work on the 
metal panels on which his enamel designs are fired. 


@ Below: A corner of the exotic studio home of Edward and Thelma 
oe Winter of Cleveland, Ohio, in which various museum pieces by 
these two crtists have been combined to make a rich background 
‘or living. 


EDWARD and Tt 


e Edward ‘Winter, the male member of this talented and hard 
working team of ceramic artists was trained in the Cleveland Art 
School and later in Vienna. On his return to America some years 
ago he got busy reviving the ancient art of enameling on metal, 
one of his first commissions in this work being a set of murals 
for the Ferro Enamel Company of Cleveland. Since that time 
he has become well known as the leader in that interesting and 
colorful art. His work has been given the whole hearted enthu- 
siasm of artists and critics at the numerous exhibitions of his 
work. His murals and smaller pieces always excellent in form and 
color have been outstanding features at the various National 
Ceramic Exhibitions. The May Shows of The Cleveland Museum 
of Art and elsewhere. Since his return to civilian life after serving 
in World War II Edward Winter has plunged again into the 
creating of top ranking enamels. Recently The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York City purchased one of his later 
pieces entitled ANGEL FISH which is shown in the picture at 
the top of this page. Another one of his well known pieces, and 
a prize winner, is a mural called ANIMAL KINGDOM. This is 
pictured on the cover of this issue as it takes a prominent place 
in the Winter’s studio home. 

This artist believes that these are times when the artists and 
craftsmen with ability and willingness to work can find recog- 
nition and ample sales for their work. The best stcres in the 
major American cities where art standards are the highest have 
become excellent outlets for the sale of those pieces designed 
especially for store consumption by both Edward and Thelma 
Winter. Their recommendation for success is, “Talent, coupled 
with the energy and willingness to work hard.” 
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Thelma Frazier Winter, while known best as a ceramit, is also a 
painter of note. The egg tempera painting shown above was done by 
her and shows the same brilliance. art ability and understanding as is 
so well expressed in the various ceramic pieces shown on this page. 
A picture of Mrs. Winter is shown on the cover of this issue as she 
appears in the colorful studio home w.:ich she and her husband created. 


LMA WINTER 


e Thelma Frazier Winter is an artist of distinction in he’ 
own right whose herd werk and talent have won the well- 
deServed recognition not cnly in the field of ceramic sculp- 
ture but as a painter. Her efforts and creative ability have 
done much to bring this husband-wife team of artists the 
reputation it now holds. Her work, too, is known in art 
galleries and the better places where the best art work is 
sold in department stores. 

For several years her ceramic sculpture has held an out- 
standing place in the National Ceramics Exhibitions as- 
sembled at the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts as well as 
at the Annual May Show held at the Cleveland Museum. 
Several of her pieces have won prizes. 

Mrs. Winter paints in the same brilliant, colorful and 
imaginative style as characterizes her work in clay. The 
picture shown above is a painting in egg tempera. 

In the extraordinary studio home, shown on the cover, 
which the Winters furnished for themselves in Cleveland, 
the work of Thelma Winters does play a fitting part in 
the picture. 


The Winters are a talented, industrious team of artists who are vivid 
proof of how two persons with talent, coupled with energy and willing- 
ness to work hard, may achieve success in their chosen field. Each has 
won several prizes and won national recognition. Together they have 
bridged the gap between artist and the market selling their ceramics 
directly to the big stores in various parts of the country where art 
quality and American talent is considered a major factor. Examples 
of their work have frequently been shown in DESIGN. 


These little girls sweeping, mending, washing and ironing were created 

by Thelma Winter. They are typical of her ceramics made for store 

consumption, not mould pieces but sold as “one of a kind.” This group 

and the seated figure shown below were awarded a prize at a recent 
May Show at the Cleveland Museum of Art. 


Above: Little “Bo-Peep”. Below: Garden sculpture. 
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Junior High School pupils of the Dennis School work on a _ variety 
crafts, design and painting. 


A story has been written and now a book about the three clowns made in 


ceramics and fired in color by Grade 12A. Vielet Adkins, teacher. 


In the First Grade there is free expression and the child expresses his 
own ideas in his own way. The easel paintings shown here are illustrations 
of stories done on wallpaper samples. The plates by Third Graders. 
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e Art is an important factor in the education of youth in Rich- 
mond, Indiana and this may be seen on entering any one of its 
numerous school buildings. Talking with any one of the school 
principals or the superintendent of schools, or Mrs. Pansy M, 
Neidigh, the supervisor of art in the city schools, reveals that art 
really works in the actual development of the individual children, 
Even the oldest schools are made alive with colorful murals 
created by children to make otherwise drab rooms exciting places 
in which to work and learn. The learning process itself is in- 
separable from art for art is an important language to the young 
and through drawing, painting and colorful graphic work of 
many kinds children learn to read, to concentrate, to explore, and 
to discipline themselves. In the junior high schools the art de- 
partment is given a place of suitable importance by being placed 
on the first floor and near the main office rather than far away 
out of sight, as is done in so many schools if it is given any room 
at all: In the senior high school in Richmond one is amazed to 
find a full-fledged art museum including several galleries, with 
a permanent collection of American paintings, shows of current 
interest and a museum director through whose efforts the city 
has seen the wisdom of such a project. All this makes this Indiana 
City a striking lesson to the numerous places where there is little 
place for the arts, no director of art education, little understanding 
of this major educative force. The bleek, barren stultifying atmos- 
phere which so frequently prevails in many city schools is not 
the rule in Richmond. 

It is not new to say that the best thinking today considers art 
as an inseparable part of living and of the educational setup. 
We know now that adult living is fullest when there is a realiza- 
tion of certain basic art principles. We know that the best leaders 
in modern education have found that no other field of school 
activity can do as much for the all-round development of the 
growing child as the arts. The old fashioned traditional school 
concerned itself with a formal training of the mind exclusively. 
More recently the wholesome development of the mind and body 
was taken into consideration. Today it is clear that schools and 
educators everywhere must give suitable exercises and discipline 
to the emotional make-up of the individual. In this way the whole 
child may grow and unfold into a well rounded individual with 
an alert mind, healthy body and controlled emotional life to take 
his place as a desirable and useful citizen in society. These are 
the motives for which the schools with the teaching staff of 
Richmond seem to be working. At a recent city-wide workshop 
sessicn in art, teachers and principals participated with enthu- 
siastic response. The superintendent of schools, as well, attended. 
As many angles of the problems of art education as possible were 
tackled, philosophies were considered, materials were discussed, 
ways and means of achieving actual participation, experimentation 
and integration, all, came in for serious discussion and considera- 
tion. 

The world we live in is constantly changing. Any sound school 
program must of necessity take that into consideration and adjust 
its activities to changing needs of individuals who make up the 
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eesses. Progress is constantly being made in understanding and 
knowledge of educational ways and means. Some schools go on 
as ever, set in the attitudes and methods which they learned years 
ago, but no longer are valid. A wide-awake educational system 
will at least ask, experiment, and seek to find new solutions to 
problems which are increasingly evident to those aware of the 
grave responsibility they have towards the individuals under their 
eare; and to society. If we really believe that schools are the 
major factor in conserving and projecting our culture we must 
keep keenly atuned to what the schools may do for youth. 

No more typical example of how art really functions in Rich- 
mond can be given than the story of how, in an old school, a 
disreputable old basement was converted into a suitable work 
room by the children under the leadership of a creative teacher. 
The story is told on the next page. Among the many things in- 
volved, it means that the arts must have an important place, an 
inseparable place in the schools, that it must be kept alive by 
constant effort and understanding. This is what is being done in 
Richmond, Indiana. 


Paper sculpture is fun and plays an important part in 
the art activities of Richmond, Indiana. A group of 
Junior High School pupils created many kinds of 
mimals, people and birds. Hats were also made for 
the New Year’s Dance for the Army. Pupils sent three 
thousand of them to the Red Cross one year. Table 
lecorations and integrated problems were worked on 
with the social studies, using paper sculpture. One 
broblem was to find and use as many kinds of paper as 
possible and show as many kinds of textures as possible. 
This meant sand paper, rough paper, slick paper, etc. 


See illustration above and to the right on this page. 


Junior High School pupils in Richmond, Indiana have a chance to work 
with a great many different materials and in many different ways. They 
choose their own materials and grow in originality and color sense. 


Junior High School pupils were asked to bring in one project created 
from scraps at home as a leisure time job. There were model houses, air- 
ports, dolls, painted scarves and this group called “My Bulb Family”. 


Ingenious paper sculpture by a Junior High School pupil. ae 
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SHOP FOR 
ARTS 


By EVA KISTE, Teacher 
Garfield School 
Richmond, Indiana 


| Fcr several years our art room had failed 
to provide ample space for doing any 
et raft work, or making large free drawings. 
| In the spring of 1942 our art supervisor 
and retiring principal, had a lovely dream 
a workshop in our basement. Betore 
our principal retired that same spring sne 
made recommendations for a few essentials 
——water and heat. 

a In the fall of 1942 this dream actual_y 
ae started to take form, and lo, we had water 
| and heat. However, it was still a dirty, 
| southeast basement room, conforming only 
iy to certain standards of safety. The walls 
a were black with age, the wooden floor, prac- 
: tically rotted away, and the six half win- 
. dows, sagging at every angle. 

3 Just to examine the possibilities that a 
=a room of this type may afford, and make 
| plans for its rejuvenation was easy enough, 
| but the real task came in actually carrying 
: out these plans. 

. After consulting various supervisors, I 
‘ound that we could get materials for the 
walls and floors. 

oS I studied carefully the cclors suitable 
ag and this was discussed with my various 
| art classes. We chose a cieam ceiling 
with a sunlight yellow for the walls. We 
chose tile red for the floor, which by the 
way, proved to be a great surprise. While 
| attempting to repair the wooden floor, a 
“ good concrete floor was discovered beneath. 
a Needless to say, restoring this room to 
= ou. hoped-for plans, was a s.ow task. It 
« wasn’t until the fal) of 1943 that our shop 
actually began to look like our master 
picture. 

| We had all our needed materials and the 
greatest task lay kefore us—using these 
materials. 

We started in with the greatest enthu- 
siasm that could ever be visualized in 
grades 4 to 6. Our kind janitor painted 
the ceiling after the 6A boys and girls had 
ec.ubbed the coal dust off. 

Those that desi ed to paint on the w2l!s 
= “ere given an opportunity to do so, and 
needless to say, I didn’t have a single wall- 
= flower from a group of 190. How very 
cuickly that once dark, dreary room, be- 
= came a place loved by every child in the 
department. 

Ore gracious and interested patron, gave 
one Saturday to assist me in painting the 
wood work 2 light yellow. New sto m 
| windows were added. The floor received 
its newness last. With the helo of one 6B 
boy and the janitor, the floor was qui. kly 
painted. After a thorouth diyinz, which 
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was tested daily by many youngsters, we 
applied two coats of wax. 

Consider our predicament when we found 
our shop complete, water, heat and light, 
but with no equipment. Two tables, two 
work benches, four stools, and numerous 
lockers, were found loafing in the store 
room. These were immediately put into 
use, and in a short while our gracious su- 
pervisor had us three new tables and 
twenty-four stools. A blackboard and dis- 
play board were added later. 

The boys and girls designed on one side 
of the room, large figures depicting play- 
ground activities. A group of boys, inter- 
ested in basketball, designed some basket- 
ball players on the other available space. 

The entire room, at all times speaks of 


varied activities, and the figures on the |i 
wall certainly add their bit. ‘i 

We moved rows of lockers in an cld : 
adjoining closet, for supplies. Many pieces 
of old cast-off furniture also found their 
place and use in this closet as a storage is 
place for supplies and children’s work. ry ai. 

As I look back over this task, I am truly : : i 
amazed at its extensiveness, but for the 
last three years I have experienced the 
grandest feeling—that feeling that comes 
to all of us when we begin reaping divi- Sia 
dends from hard work—a task that seemed 
indeed impossible—they all love it and : 
what opportunities it affords for all boys 
and girls in our school to develop their 
skills in crafts and self-expression. We 
truly love our transformed basement room. 


BEFORE THE WORK BEGAN 
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“T see an elephant.”’ 

John had finished a finger painting. The teacher had pinned 
it on the bulletin board. He had made big swirls with his arm 
never intending them to be anything especially elephants. 

“Where,” asked some of the children. 


“Over there on the right side of the picture. He is coming 
mhis way. See his round body. See his eye partly showing be- 


his trunk.” 


before you told me.” 


“IT see now,” Lucy said. “It’s very plain but I didn’t see it 
“It’s fun to imagine! When I look at that next picture, I feel 
as if I were in a cave where my mother took me once,” said John. 
Some children said “I can’t see that it looks like a cave.” 

“I didn’t say it looked like a cave, I said it made me feel the 
way I did when I was in that cave.” 

“T see two waterfalls,” said David, “one on the upper right and 
me on the lower left.” 

The children agreed that they could imagine waterfalls. 

“As long as we’re imagining,” said the teacher, “What do you 
see in the next one?” 

“Chinese Chrysanthemums,” said Betty. 

“Why Chinese,” asked Dick. 

“Just because they make me feel as though I was looking at 
Chinese Chrysanthemums.” 

“And the next one makes me think of Prickly Cactus,” said 
Mary Lou. 

“It really is very prickly,” said one. 

“Yes, it is like cactus. I really like that picture. 
Way it moves,” said Barrie. 


I like the 


IMAGINE 


By JESSIE TODD 
Laboratory School 
University of Chicago 


When children make finger paintings they succeed if the teacher 
in charge has imagination and enjoys finger painting. Too many 
teachers see nothing in it but a mess. 

These illustrations were made with black finger paint so that 
the emotional response came from the movement and the light and 
dark pattern. 

On other days the children used colored finger paints made from 
tempera paints and paste. They used as many colors as they 
wished. If you had been in the room you would have heard such 
remarks as these. 

“This looks like a forest fire lighting up a forest.” 

“Mine looks like.a sunset.” 

“Look, mine is like oil spilled on the water.” 

“Mine looks cross and stormy.” | 

‘Mine is like a cyclone.” 

“Jay’s makes me sick to my stomach.” 

The teacher said “Tomorrow let’s make our subjects first and 
see if we can use colors and movements to illustrate the subject. 
We won’t draw things. She suggested some subjects children 
added to the list: Spring, Early Morning, evening, a hot day at 
noon, Arizona desert in bloom, Arizona desert in September, Ari- 
zona desert at sunset, 30 below zero, City at night, 4th of July, 
patriotic, dizzy, cross, happy, merry go round, horse race, leap 
frog, May pole dance, and waterfalls. 

Some of the results were remarkable. Many of the results 
Jooked like nothing to an adult. The child had fun expressing 
himself. 

Finger painting deserves a place in every school program. No 
medium is better for developing imagination. 
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oa FINAL DESIGNS, PREPARATORY TO MODELLING THE ORIGINALS TO BE 
AS PATTERNS 
4 PATTERNS PLACED IN PIE TINS, SOAPING THE TINS AND 
MIXING PLASTER. 


asting 
ow the 
to remo 
THUMB MOLDS AND): 
eriously 
kince the 
FOURTH GRADER 
: low the 
i With t 
Early in the fall, plaster molds of two During art periods designs were made in a 
lapel pins were loaned to the fourth grade. crayon on drawing paper. The modelling py 
a One was a Scottie, the other a perky little in clay was done directly over the crayon ore wel 
horse. By the time half a dozen children drawings. When the clay was dry, several ell as tl 
ca had used the molds and others were asking weaknesses showed up. Thin edges cracked |*?4S© — 
Se By CHARLOTTE B. RICHARDSON to use them, it was suggested that each and broke off. Where the bits of clay were! peknese 
$ Western Wash. College of Edu. child design a lapel pin, make a mold, then not welded together, especially on the bot- pnere a 
i Bellingham, Washington he could have as many as he chose. Orig- tom, there were large cracks which opened age Fe 
* inal pins would be more appreciated by up and the clay separated and fell apart.. ’ 
“| the recipients than the most perfect bought There were depressions on the sides, termed wy made 
ts ones, and, somehow, thirty or more Scotties undercuts, which would prevent the model oe 
. or horses exactly alike were not too inter- or pattern separating from the plaster *s and 
: esting. mold. This last point was proved by nd cast 


- PLASTER HAS BEEN POURED OVER PATTERNS PATTERNS AND MOLDS. FOUR PATTERNS ARE STILL IN MOLDS, THE OTHER 
TO TOP OF PIE TIN. THREE HAVE BEEN REMOVED. 
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asting two or three molds and showing 
ow the clay pattern had to be broken up 
to remove it. Very slight undercuts on 
he face or sides of the original would not 
seriously interfere with the mold-making, 
ince the patterns were not thoroughly dry 
hen used and further shrinkage would 
low them to fall out without difficulty. 
With the above points in mind, the chil- 
ren proceeded to model a second pin with 
ery gratifying results. The bits of clay 
ere well welded together on the back as 
al ell as the front. There were no thin edges 
‘keq cause all were built up to a size and 
thickness that would allow for shrinkage. 


vere 
There were a variety of subjects—several 


e 
ling 


» 


rj perses, dogs, a cat’s head, a fish, child’s 
tead, flowers with and without foliage. A 
‘ew made pieces suitable for wearing on a 
rd around one’s neck, such as three cher- 
es and some leaves, made in four pieces 
by nd cast in one mold. 


USING OUR THUMB MOLDS 


PRESSING HARD SO CLAY WILL BE COMPACT. 


When the modelling was finished, the 
pieces were placed in a storage can with a 
lid and allowed to dry out slowly until firm. 
This is known as the leather hard stage. 
The clay can be handled without affecting 
the work that has preceded. If the pieces 
were allowed to dry out thoroughly there 
was danger of cracks opening up, and a 
leather hard surface will give a more clear 
cut impression in plaster than will a dry 
surface. However, had the pieces become 
too dry, a damp cloth laid over the top for 
two or three days would have restored them 
to the proper degree of moisture. 

The children worked in groups of four 
or five. The plaster would get too thick 
to pour successfully after the fifth mold. 
Small individual tin pie plates were used 
as forms. The entire surface of the plate 
was thoroughly brushed with liquid soap 
so that the plaster when set would separate 
from it easily. One of the modelled pat- 


SMOOTHING SURFACE 
WILL FOLLOW. 


erns was placed in the center of each pie 
tin. No soap was put on the clay since 
the moisture would soften it too much and 
the impression in plaster would not be 
clear-cut. About one and one-half cups of 
water were placed in a bowl (the bowl 
must be large enough so that it is less than 
half full of water). Plaster of paris was 
shaken slowly from a large mixing spoon, 
being careful to avoid lumping. Spoon 
should be held over center of bowl. When 
a small, dry island formed, the children 
began stirring and continued stirring until 
the trail left by the spoon did not disappear 
immediately and a sheen appeared on the 
surface of the plaster. The plaster was 
poured into the plates, someone shaking 
the plates gently so that plaster settled 
into all crevices. Mixing bowl and spoon 
were immediately wiped with newspaper 
to remove all plaster. The children took 
turns shaking and stirring plaster. 


LEFT: KILN STACKED FOR FIRST OR BISCUIT FIRING. 


BELOW: BISCUIT WARE, AFTER FIRST FIRING. 
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PIECES GLAZED, READY FOR SECOND FIRING. 


Molds were allowed to set for at least 
hali-an-hour. The children were very much 
interested in the heat generated during 
the setting process and felt the plaster 
several times. When the mold had cooled, 
the pan was inverted, the edge was tapped 
on the table and the plaster fell out into 
one’s hands. Both plaster and clay were 
quite moist, and it required several days 
in a warm, dry place for the clay to shrink 
sufficiently to separate from the plaster. 
The clay pattern required two or three 
more days before being thoroughly dry and 
ready for firing. 

When the molds were dry, they were 
ready to use. Clay had been wedged and 
stored to age for several days before using. 
Clay should be firm and satiny in texture. 
It should not adhere to the fingers when 
handled. Small wads of clay were pressed 
into the mold with the thumb, hence the 
name “thumb-mold.” Care was taken to 
press hard into all fissures and crevi-es and 
to build up smooth and even with the sur- 
iace of the mold. In a few hours, or by 
the following day, the clay had shrunk 
away from the plaster. In some instances 
the clay had not been pressed sufficiently 
hard so the result was not satisfactory, 
end another attempt was made. Slight ir- 
regularities were removed with a damp 
sponge. When finished to the satisfaction 
of the makers, they were allowed to dry 
thoroughly. Then came the fun of firing. 

A. small electric kiln, which can ke 
plugged in any outlet, was used in the 
classroom. The _ directions which came 
with the kiln were pinned up where the 
children could read them. Great interest 
was shown in following the chart giving 
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the rise in temperature at fifteen minu‘e 
intervals. A temperature of aprroximately 
2000 degrees is reached in two hours. At 
the end of the two-hour period, the cord 
was puiled, but the door could not be open- 
ed until the kiln had cooled off. The al- 
tered texture and color were causes for 
comment. Firing had fused together the 
many tiny particles into one piece of clay. 
The warm, pinkish color indicated the pres- 
ence of iron. However, we learned later 
that, if fired for a longer time at a higher 
temperature, the pink color changed to a 
vellow. Pieces which were fairly thick 
cracked in layers and even came apart. 
Next time the children pressed the clay 
harder so it would adhere better, and 
rubbed the base on sandraper until of the 
proper thickness to fire safely. 


The next step was applying glaze. Opa- 
que glazes were used in blue, black, white, 
green, soit light yellow and a maroon 
which usually fired a reddish brown. It 
required considerable confidence in the 
teacher for the childien to accept the fact 
that the white mixture would tu n blue in 
firing, the grayish mixture would be green, 
and that black would result from the 
brown mix. Some children used only one 
color but many used two where areas of 
contrasting color would add to the effect. 
This firing had several new elements. In 
the first, or biscuit firing, pieces could be 
stacked on top of one another. With glaze 
i, was necessary to separate them or they 
would stick together when the glaze melt- 
ed. Each piece was placed on a stilt to 
insure against its adhering to the shelf 
of kiln. 


or floor Pyrometric cones were 


KILN STACKED FOR GLAZE FIRING. NOTE STILTS AND PYROMETRIC CONES. 


required since glazes mature at a specific 


temperature. We used cone 06 which fuses 
at 1785 degrees Fahrenheit, and cone 07 
whose fusing point is 1740 degrees. The 
latter served as a warning because when 
it softened and began to tend, the children 
knew they had to look through the peep- 
hole more often in order to disconnect the 
electric cord when the 06 cone began to 
bend. The kiln was opened the following 
day. But it was “always Christmas morn- 
ing” whenever the kiln was opened after 
a glaze firing. Excitement ian high to see 
results even though they were not always 
as anticipated. In order to have the end 
product satisfactory in all details, there 
were many techniques that had to be per- | 
formed reasonabiy well. There must be- 
plenty of glaze on the brush so that it 
would be thick enough to cover well; brush 


strokes should run in the same _ general © 


direction and not criss-cross; the glaze’ 


should be thinner on the sides or edges — 


than. on top; and when using more than | 
gy 


one color, one needed to confine each color 
within well defined areas, except as one. 
dropped a bit of contrasting color to pro- | 
duce irregular spots as on animals. Most” 
children made more than one piece so they | 
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profited by any irregularities in earlier 
work. 


The final steps were cementing pins 0D ~ 


the backs or crocheting cords for the neck- j*ccompli 


When assembled, the effect 
“the smal 


lace pieces. 
was a most attractive gift table and one” 
felt assured there was much Christmas 
joy on the part of the givers and the reciP- | 
ients. The Scottie and the perky hors¢) 
had long since been forgotten. 
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jcontinue may be due in part to the following factors: 
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By A. G. PELIKAN 
Director of Education 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


¢ The question which is being asked with increasing regularity at 
meetings, conventions and even among individual art teachers is 
“why do we not have a National Association of our own as do the 
teachers in almost every other branch of the special studies?” 
Although this problem has been discussed pro and con for a good 
many years and several attempts have been made to organize on 
a national basis the real question which must be answered first of 
all is “do the art teachers of America really want a National Art 
Association and if so are they willing to work to help establish 
one and then to support it?” 

The organizing of any kind of Association on a national basis 
requires a great deal of well qualified leadership, appropriate 
funds with which to carry on this work and whole hearted sup- 
prt of the members concerned. 

There have been a number of attempts made to get art edu- 
cators to work together on a National scale and some excellent 
work was accomplished by the Federated Council on Art Educa- 
tion and later by the National Association for Art Education and 
by the Art Section of the N.E.A. The primary purpose of these 
ganizations in general was “to foster, promote and develop art 
in American education.” 

Some of the reasons why these organizations were unable to 
(a) the 
lack of funds necessary to administer a national organization, 
(b) the difficulty of getting support and representation from all 
of the states, (c) the splitting up of existing organizations into 
tlumerous smaller groups (regional, sectional, geographic, local, 
ete.) none of which had any apparent interest or connection with 
any organization outside of their limited circle, (d) the fact that 
artists and art teachers are highly individualistic and do not 
seem to have the will to work collectively in the same degree as 
ther groups, (e) the dearth of progressive new teachers to re- 


‘tlace the older and more experienced ones, (f) the increased pres- 


sure of work required from the average class room teacher which 
leaves little time or energy for professional growth or advance- 
ment. 


plier” 


There are probably other reasons none of which however are 


insurmontable and which could be solved by collective action. 


. on A great deal of valuable preliminary ground work which was 
eck: \«complished by leaders in the field of act education, who laboured 
rect Without glory or remuneration of any kind came to an end when 


one 


mas 


the small sum required to defray the expenses of the ordinary 


jutine connected with running an office of any kind was no longer 
/Vailable. 


} In order to build on a firmer foundation and to be reasonably 
7%sured of success both as to the initial organization and to pro- 
ide for the continuity and growth of the organization a number 


FOR 


ART 


of questions need to be asked and several problems solved before 
proceeding with the great amount of detail work necessary in 
working out oven a preliminary program. 


As a starting point one of the first steps which will probably 
have to be made is to organize an advisory board or committee 
which would be charged with the preparation of a plan of action 
whereby a survey could be made to determine the attitude of the 
art teachers in the country towards a National Association. 


If it should happen that the art teachers of America do not want 
to organize on a national basis or do not even show sufficient 
initiative and interest to express an opinion either for or against 
the need for a National organization, then the probability of 
ever securing united group action on matters of art is indeed 
slim, and the tendency will be more and more for organized 
energetic but possibly less artistically qualified individuals with 
some administrative ability, who see an opportunity in our lack 
of unity, to continue to get control of the supervision and di- 
rection of art education in our schools. 


These are facts which art teachers need to consider in the light 
of their own professional future. 


There is every indication that isolationism in an atomic age is 
no longer tenable which explains the need for the United Nations. 
What is true internationally is even more applicable in the matter 
of national unity of purpose, where concerted action is necessary 
for the good of the group and where each individual is ready to 
think and act in terms of the profession as a whole. This means 
that the contribution of each individual will add something worth 
while to the sum total. 


As advisory council must be able to meet at frequent intervals 
which means that in the interest of economy of both time and 
money the majority of the initial members of the advisory council 
would have to be from a reasonably close geographic section with 
strategically located members in various parts of the country 
who while not able to attend all of the meetings of the Advisory 
or Planning Committee can be kept informed regarding the actions 
of the committee and function as liaison officers in their respective 
localities. 


There has been considerable discussion and possibly some action 
in regard to having a National Convention of Art Educators every 
other year, sponsored jointly by the Eastern and the Western 
Arts Association. This would be an excellent start and would 
furnish the opportunity for further development of a National 
Organization. 


Other recognized Art Associations could be invited to participate 
in the National Conference and a system of membership to the 


National Organization worked out on a prorated basis per member. 
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If the membership is sufficiently large the national dues can be 
quite nominal and so assessed as to strengthen rather than weaken 
the state or local organizations. 

For the time being the election of National Officers is not as 
important as the organization of a strong representative advisory 
committee which has to carry on the brunt of the work long after 
the excitement of the Annual or BiAnnual Convention has passed 
and everyone has packed his grip and gone home for another 
year. 

Membership in the National Organization could be of several 
kinds: (1) Through membership in the E.A.A., W.A.A., etc. on 
a pro-rated basis. (2) Unafilliated membership open to any one 
interested in art education. (3) Associate membership for stu- 
dents, etc. (4) Commercial Organizations, Art Magazines, etc. 
(5) Related Organization membership with limited representation, 
Museums, P.-T.A.’s etc. These are all matters for the Ad- 
visory Committee to work out. 

Until we can organize on a National Basis we have no voice 
or representation on a National Scale and frequently dissipate 
our energies through duplication of unorganized effort which has 
little or no value even locally. 

As American Chairman of the International Federation for 
Art Education, Drawing and Art Applied to Industries, I recently 


represented the Federation as a delegate to the United Nations © 


Conference of International Organizations at Lake Success from 
February 10 to 15, 1947. 

During the sessions held in the Security Council Chamber and 
attended by over 100 delegates of Internaticnal Organizations it 
became increasingly apparent to me that the delegate of prac- 
tically every organization present represented his or her group not 
only on an international basis but also with a strong backing of 
their American National Associations. While I presented my 
case on behalf of art education I did so with the knowledge that I 
was speaking primarily for my more unfortunate colleagues in 
Europe who in spite of all they have suffered are valiantly con- 
tinuing their efforts to maintain and develop the work of the 
International Federation of Art which as some of you know held 
its first International Congress in Paris in 1900 and which to date 
has survived two devastating wars. 

A strong National Organization for Art Education could co- 
operate most effectively with the United Nations through UNESCO 
and other departments and activities of the Secretariat such as 
Visual Aids, Graphic Arts, International Poster Contests, etc. 

Every day in every community all over the country matters 
involving art are decided for good or for bad by people not 
qualified without a voice from the art teachers or those trained 
in the arts. Individuals carry little weight, state organizations do 
not get together frequently enough to do more than have an art 
talk and elect the chairman for the following year. There are 
many important art matters of vital importance which could be 
made a matter of National concern if we can ever get organized 
on a National basis. 

To what extent do art educators today determine even the 
policies and philosophy of their own subject in the field of art 
education and to what extent do they present an educational point 
of view of importance to educators? These and many other ques- 
tions are so important as to demand the best in educational leader- 
ship and requires the aid of able men and women from every 
part of the country. They should be brought together with other 
scholars and artists by means of a National Organization in order 
to prepare a professional program of action for the art teachers 
of America. 

In organizing a National Association along modern lines a 
frame work similar to that of the United Nations might be set up 
as follows: (1) A General Assembly, (Advisory or Policy Mak- 
ing Committee—the actual name is not important at this time) 
composed of National Officers or Delegates from cooperating and 
participating educational associations. These men and women 
should be acknowledged experts in various fields of art education 
and administration and may or may not be elected officers of such 
organizations. The main object is to secure leaders who are able 
to carry on the work regardless of their affiliations or official 
positions. This assembly would work on general policies and 
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plans and refer matters of procedure and substance to various 
councils each of which would in turn specialize in a particular 
phase of work with authority to delegate special projects and 
studies to commissions and sub-commissions and to invite par. 
ticipation by voluntary agencies such as the P.T.A., Women’s 
Clubs, Professional groups, etc. While the nomenclature of these 
committees is not important at present, the plan of organization 
however is vital. 

Cooperating agencies may select, appoint or elect their repre. 
sentatives to the General Assembly. Existing Councils of well 
established art organizations may continue to administer the 
affairs of their own organization and at the same time elect one 
or more representatives to the larger planning assembly. 

In summing up the question regarding the need for a Nationa] 
Association for Art Education we can assume with a degree of 
certainty that we have the necessary leadership and ability in our 
professional group to successfully organize and support a Na- 
tionai Art Association if we so desire. The great question is— 
are the art teachers of America sufficiently alert to see the great 
need for such an organization and will they help to make such an 
organization possible through their active interest and support, 

There are many difficulties in getting started and it will mean 
both patience and tolerance on the part of all teachers interested 
in the success of a working plan which is to cover the entire 
country. Criticism and suggestion should be welcomed and should 
be directed to the proper source. Factionalism and personal dif- 
ference should be set aside in the interest of the entire group, 


Some of the questions on which help and suggestions are desired 
and welcomed are as follows: 


1. Do the majority of art educators want a National Associa- 
tion of Art Education which would embrace various types 
of memberships, art teachers, educators, artists, educational] 
curators, etc.? 


2. How can this question be best determined? By questionnaire 
to local and state organizations? By vote of the members 
of the W.A.A., E.A.A., N.E.A., Art Section, etc.? 


3. Assuming the answer is yes, how should the initial steering 
committee, advisory council or assembly with powers to 
act be set up? How financed? How administered? 


4. Should the National be financed with dues from existing 
organizations on alternate years? 


5. Should membership in participating organizations include 
automatic membership in the National on a pro-rated basis 
per member? 


6. Could or should the paid secretary of the largest cooperat- 
ing association also serve as national secretary pro-tem 
or should a new executive secretary be selected? 


7. Should a consultative status with other organizations— 
commercial, educational, civic, publications—be established 
for purposes of liaison and cooperation? If so what or- 
ganization would qualify and on what basis? 


8. Should the National affiliate with the International Federa- 
tion for Art Education? If so, on what basis? 


9. How may independent ie. (non members of participating or- 
ganizations) individuals become members of the National 
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10. What different types of membership are desirable and 
should be considered? 


11. For what period should the executive secretary, genera! 
assembly, etc., be appointed to assure both continuity 4s 
well as change of personnel. 


12. What should be the function of some of the special councils; 
committees, sub-committees, etc. 


If the readers of this article are sufficiently interested in this 
problem they are invited to write their comments to: A. & 
PELIKAN, F.R.S.A., Director of Art Education, Milwaukee 
Public Schools; American Secretary, International Federation fo% 
Art Education or to Felix Payant, Editor of Design. 
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AND PAINTINGS 
SWALLOW 


tion 

o W. W. Swallow who scored the distinction of winning three 
pre- |major honors at the recent ceramic exhibition at Syracuse was re- 
wel] jcently given his first comprehensive show at the Art Alliance in 


the |Philadelphia. For the first time his mobiles and stabiles, tri- 
dimensional abstracts and non-objectives as well as his gouaches 


one 

appear with his ceramic scu!ptures and wood carvings. 
ona] | The fact that Swallow is experimenting in left wing art forms 
e of jis no surprise—as his Pennsylvania Dutch ceramics often achieve 


a high degree of conventionalization. The tridimensionals, con- 
Na- ceived in taught crossing repetitions of string at various levels 
jagainst colorful abstract of non-objective backgrounds are con- 
‘fined in glassed rectangular boxes, while the mobiles shaped from 
jwood, and supported by wire or thin rods, are free moving in 
port, |space. 

nean| Color has always intrigued Swallow. It enlivens his Pennsyl- 
sted |}vania German groups as well as his other sculptures and water 
itire colors. Many of the gouaches are background material for the 
ould jsculptures depicting the big red Pennsylvania barn with other 
dif-|Pennsylvania Dutch symbols, the Mennonite people in their bug- 
‘coup, gies, or grouped in harvest fields. The kinship between these 
color sketches and the ceramics is emphasized by the placing of 
the typical ceramic groups, “The Chocolate Ice Cream Party’, and 
“The Song of Prayer” at either side of the gouache “Background 
ocia- jfor Rest’, the study of a farm group in a harvest field. 

ypes} One of Swallow’s most recent creations, a tile relief, “Barn 
onal | Raising”, huge close-up heads of a farmer and his wife, por- 
itraits of children, ceramic pigs, poultry and horses as well as the 
more familiar Pennsylvania Dutch groups are included. 

The particular interest of the show lies in its over-all presen- 
tation of the work of a particular artist and in the relating of one 
phase of his art to another. It should serve to prove even to the 
TiNg)jayman, that abstraction is the natural derivative of a study, of 
S t0jthe actual, and that an artist’s point of view remains the great 
common denominator of everything he creates irrespective of its 
sting) echnical phraseology. 


¢ MUSEUM OF MODERN ART EXHIBITS FABRICS 


Four prize-winning modern designs executed in a variety of 
color combinations are being shown for the first time anywhere 
it the Museum of Modern Art on its exhibiton of Printed Textiles 
erat-)/or The Home: Prize-winning Designs from National Competition. 
-tem) simultaneously, nineteen stores throughout the country are dis- 
laying the fabrics in room settings. The four prize-winning de. 
oiit signs were selected from 2,443 entries received from 44 States 
shedg"4 the District of Columbia in the $2,250 prize competition for 
| the design of printed fabrics held by the Museum February-June, 
1946. The only states from which entries were not received were 
Alabama, Nevada, South Dakota and Vermont. The greatest num- 
lera-Sier of entries, 374, came from New York; California was second, 
vith 175. The exhibition, which closes at the Museum June 15, 
will then be sent by the Circulating Department on tour to other 
‘ities throughout the country. 

§ Winner of the first prize of $500 was Mrs. Yvonne Delattre, at 
andthe time of the Competition a student at the Cranbrook Academy 
n Bloomfield Hills, Mich. Mrs. Delattre, who has studied both 
neraljin this country and abroad, now lives in Philadelphia. 
y 4% The second prize of $350 was won by Milton Weiner of 314 
South Broad Street, Philadelphia, who also took one of the two 
third prizes of $250 each, which netted him in prize money $100 
nore than the winner of the first prize. The other third-prize 
Winner was Fredric Karoly of 111 East 48 Street, New York 
thi@ ity. June Groff, 1825 Wylie Street, Philadelphia, won the fourth 
. G@irize of $150 plus an Honorable Mention of $50. 
ukeé In addition to the fabrics executed from the first, second, and 
, fof 'Wo third prize designs, the exhibition will consist of these original 
iesigns, the design which won the fourth prize, and those that won 
he fifteen Honorable Mentions of $50 each. 
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HIGHLANDS WORKSHOP IN 
NEW MEXICO 


Trips Are An Essential Part of the Highlands Workshop 


e The 1947 Highlands Workshop at New Mexico Highlands Uni- 
versity, Las Vegas, promises to be of great significance to Amer- 
ican Art education. The five week session from July 12 to August 
15 will provide for work in crafts and painting as well as co- 
operative planning for art teaching. This work is to be available 
on both graduate and undergraduate levels. 

The coordinator, Felix Payant, will be serving his second sum- 
mer at Highlands. This session is to mark the launching of the 
Workshop as a regular summer feature. Work for the M. A. degree 
will call for attendance at four Workshop sessions plus one full 
summer quarter. Auditors and guests will no doubt form an 
important part of the group since a number of leading art edu- 
cators have indicated an interest in such a meeting place with 
Mr. Payant’s workshop ideas as a focus. 


The crafts will be taught by Dr. John F. Dietrich, head of the 
Department of Arts and Crafts. His work in ceramics, lapidary, 
metal and textiles is widely known for its design and technical 
attainment. He is an exponent of basic design. His recent article 
“Basic Design” in the last February issue of “Design” has stimu- 
lated much interest and suggests a trend towards the fusion of 
design and craftsmanship. 


Painting instruction in the Workshop will be under the direction 
of John Horns who has shown unusual skill in putting his students 
on their feet creatively. “This task is greatly simplified,” says 
Mr. Horns, “by the wonderful subject matter of hand. The quaint 
adobe houses, the shadow dotted mountains and colorful native 
figures are all capable of inspiring really fine painting.” 


Three week-end tours have been scheduled for the Workshop 
group: a visit to the pueblo region with scheduled demonstrations 
of pottery making; a trip to the famous Santo Domingo corn 
dances; and a visit to the well known weavers and wood carvers 
at Chimayo and Cordova. On the latter trip the group will see 
some of the oldest Spanish missions in use now as they have been 
for three hundred years. Full use will be made of interesting 
material in the art centers at Santa Fe and Taos. 


A series of discussion meetings is planned in which leaders 
in other fields will work with art educators to develop ideas of 
value to general education. The Highlands Workshop will without 
doubt play an important part in establishing the arts and crafts 
as a more vital part of American education. 
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ART AND OPINION 


(Continued from Page 3) 


tend to like what they know, and this may be some familiar ob- 
ject or it may even be some familiar manner of painting. But 
we would hardly call these responsible judgments about art, how- 
ever true they may be. A responsible critical judgment must say 
something about the bases of value which are of the aesthetic kind. 
A long critical examination of the work of art, such as we find 
in the work of Roger Fry, will have a very sensitive report on 
what he finds in the work of art. The approval will come as a 
kind of summary judgment. Many times even responsible critics 
get into the habit of using “form” as a value word, and when a 
work has form, whatever their version of this term, we know 
that it is approved, and when amateurs use the word we are 
very unsure about what constitutes form for them. The test in 
good criticism, and in any kind of judgment, is that we should 
know as precisely as possible what is the basis for approval, and 
if this is “form” it should be determined in some descriptively 
precise sense. The judgment of the layman or the botanist on 
the Renoir is not wrong except insofar as it indicates that some- 
thing which may be relatively outside the work is being approved. 
A memory or a reverie leads the spectator away from the work 
of art and the further rich values which it holds, and values which 
are actually to be found there. 


My whole argument here should not be construed as a denial of 
the fact that preferences and likings are relevant in art. If they 
were art would indeed be unworthy of all the attention which 
people persistently pay to it, and works of art would not be 
cherished for long. What must be questioned is the unprofitable 
attitude that preferences are ultimate. This makes a mystery 
of art, and while there may be some sense in saying that the 
experience of art can only be explained partially or poorly in 
words, this holds true for all experience, and there is no sense 
in saying that it is a complete mystery. The dogmatic attitude 
insists that we can do little or nothing to modify fundamental 
likes and dislikes, and this is so patently false that education 
itself is founded on a premise completely opposite to this. It is 
the goal of education that responsible judgments should control 
attitudes. The dogmatism of the layman or student should be 
shown up for exactly what it is. Above ali, it must not be allowed 
to persist in the classroom. 


SCULPTURE SHOW AT HARVARD 


e A representative showing of sculpture from the past thirty 
years will be on view from May twelfth to June fifth at the Fogg 
Museum of Art in Cambridge. Organized by the members of the 
Museum Class at Harvard University, the exhibition attempts to 
present a cross-section of recent plastic art—to suggest the gen- 
eral context within which the more partisan esthetic of the in- 
dividual creator today takes shape. 


That this milieu is indeed highly diversified appears from the 
wide range in point of view and esthetic means to be found among 
the examples selected. The twentieth century sculptor may move 
perceptibly away from Robin toward a tense new vitality and 
self-sufficiency of form, as do Bourdelle and Milles. He may stand 
already within a new realm of form, sharing Arp’s vision of 
the subtle continuity and inner life of the simplest organic shapes. 
Or he may thread his way among the tenuous graphic construc- 
tions of such linealists as Calder and Grippe. And there is further 
place outside the continuous historical evolution for the perennial 
attitudes of the classicists Maillol and Despiau, the expressionists 
Barlach and Lehmbruck. 


The extreme variety in esthetic experience offered in this pre- 
sentation of simultaneous points of view as an artistic situation 
should prove stimulating and provocative. With the default of any 
comprehensive character in our plastic idiom save the negative 
factor of its diversity, the interesting and important task of in- 
tegration and synthesis will and should devolve upon the gallery 
visitor. 
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TEXTILES By CRANE and TURNBULL 


e An exhibition of woven stuffs designed by Alexander Crane ang 
executed by Alice Turnbull, was held at the headquarters of the 
American Craftsman’s Educational Council in the gallery @ 
America House, New York City. The exhibition is one of # 
series of changing exhibitions presented throughout the year } 
the American Craftsmen’s Educational Council. 


Miss Alice Turnbull of Haddam, Conn., is a weaver of grea 
skill and ability who has long earned her living through he 
weaving of tweeds and other materials. She has woven all thea 
things to be exhibited from designs by Mr. Crane. These wif 
consist of single and double bedspreads, stool seats, blanketg 
upholstery material, curtains and pillow cushions. One of her owm 
designs, called “The Village Square” will also be included j 
the exhibition. 


“The inspiration for my designs came through all kinds of im 
cidents,”’ Mr. Crane explained. “The one called “The Squarem 
Dance” can be used either to hang on the wall or as a doublem 
bed spread. It is a woven picture of a group of friends. who meet 
once a week and dance old fashioned dances. | 


“Last winter a whale went ashore on Cape Cod. I did a wate 
colour of it. The idea of Jonah sitting in the whale’s belly writing 
his portion of the Bible or his own autobiography seemed whim 
sical to me and I used it for a design. 


“In ‘The Sheep Altar Dossal’ I used the native products of my 
own island, No Man’s Land. The wool is from my own sheep and 
is all natural colour—black, white and brown sheep. The only 
dyed piece is the lamb’s halo, which is dyed with kelp picked 
up on the beaches. I used the Byzantine tradition of representing =i 
the Lamb of God as a lamb; the sheep personify the flock of fim 
the faithful. The wee lambs are the little children. if 


“*The Whaling Blanket’ is a tribute to the whaling captains. 
A number of my wife’s ancestors were whaling captains. Any 
small boy would love it for his room. The small! sailing whale§ 
boats which are carried on deck are out after the whale who swimg 
placidly in the center as the chief motif. Other nautical motifs, 
like the mermaid and anchor, which might be tattooed on the 
sailors, were introduced to add colour. 

“The tradition of a Christmas hanging has always fascinated 
me. “The Angel Hanging’ was thought of as being a household 
Christmas hanging to be produced at Advent and removed at 
Twelfth Night. The rather austere angels and the cross give 
it a definite ecclesiastical sincerity. It might well be used in a 
church. Gold and red are the prescribed church colours. 


“*The Madonna and Child,’ a similar hanging with figures, 
was also thought of in this connection. 

“The theme of a Noah’s Ark with its various animal forms used 
as a rural scene challenged me. An actual quilt was made first 
and then, as this was sold, I thought of having it woven. I de 
signed it for a child’s crib. The house flag of Noah flying from 
the Ark signified the owner is at home or at least on deck with 
his staff. The animals chosen were picked for their decorative 
value as to shape and size. 

“Last summer I took miy daughters to the circus. They liked 
the bareback rider and the seals best so I designed a circus 
blanket. The large decorative scarf of the ballet circus dancer was 
thrown in for exciting movement and colour to appeal to a child® 

“One of the staple foods eaten on No man’s Land, which we 
catch ourselves, is lobster. They are plentiful and cost us nothing 
and they often pall as a steady diet. During the winter, when} 
don’t go over to the island, lobsters seem a luxury. This cloth 
for hanging was done in memory of lobster dinners. 


“The proudness of the prize swine and the strutting turkeys and] 
cackling geese at a Vermont County Fair seemed to take the 
shape of a design. The blue ribbons so prominently displayed 
and the tired farmer and his wife with their trophies and theif 
prize winning flowers, I particularly fancied and used for another 
piece.” 
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